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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 



A CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL GOVERN- 
MENTS, 

A new step, and one in advance of all others hitherto 
taken, contemplated. The Government of the United 
States will be solicited to invite all governments, 
with which it has diplomatic relations, to hold an inter- 
national conference of official delegates during the 
Columbian Exposition. This conference, like the con- 
ference of the American States, popularly known as the 
"Pan-American" conference, will consist of persons 
appointed by the governments which respond favorably 
to the invitation of the President. 

The chief subject for consultation, discussion and 
recommendation to their several governments, will be 
some plan or plans by which 

1st. National laws may be harmonized and an inter- 
national code constituted. 

2d. To consider and report on the feasibility of 
international treaties of arbitration and of extending the 
same to all civilized countries. 

3d. To recommend measures for the establishment of 
a high court or tribunal to which shall be referred all 
causes of international difference, which cannot be 
adjusted by negotiations. 

It will be seen that these plana propose a greater 
advance towards the solution of international problems 
and the establishment of international concord than any 
which have hitherto been in operation ; also that the 
United States is asked to assume a leadership of the 
nations in the adoption of these practical measures for the 
prevention of war. It seems to us that our country is 
providentially prepared for such leadership. 

1st. By its geographical position. It is separated six 
thousand miles from the frontiers of European nations, 
and is in no way concerned with most of those questions 
on account of which recent wars have been waged. It is 
in no way entangled in the disputes which constantly 
threaten the future peace of the world. We touch no 
European nation vitally except Great Britain at the 
north and upon the high seas. These measures contem- 
plate a general harmonization of interests, which starting 
with the English-speaking people of the world shall 
extend to the Republic of France, and thence to as many 
other countries as is possible. An Anglo-American or a 
Franco-American treaty, which shall solemnly agree to 
refer disputed questions to some form of arbitration 
before a declaration of war, would exert a moral influence 
on other nations of the world, the extent of which is 
immeasurable. "We mention England and France because 
a common language and a common history unite us to 
the one country, and common republican institutions 
and ancient, traditional friendship draw us near to the 
other. 

2d. The duty of right leadership by the United States 



in any matter involving national or race interests or 
prejudices, is emphasized by the fact that our people are 
composed of representatives of nearly every nation of 
the world. This ought to enable us to treat interna- 
tional questions with sympathy and intelligence. 

3d. The plans outlined above are in harmony with the 
central object of the Columbian Exposition, namely, the 
celebration of the progress of industry, science and all 
the arts of peace in America and the world. 

4th. The freedom of the press, pulpit and the plat- 
form in the United States gives us an immense advan- 
tage in debating problems connected with war and peace. 
Such problems may be discussed here upon their merits. 
Visitors and delegates who come to us from foreign lands 
and receive our fraternal welcome in 1893, will, of 
course, share our liberty of utterance. 

Americans who attended the Universal Peace Congress 
held in connection with the French Exposition of 1889, 
under the auspices and surveillance of the Government of 
France, were glad to enjoy in 1890 the greater freedom of 
England. Those who meet under the somewhat sensitive 
eyes of King Humbert and the Pope in Rome, Nov. 9, 
1891, will doubtless welcome the free and fraternal 
atmosphere of American political and religious life. No 
nation can make these world-wide convocations so effec- 
tive as the government and the people of the United 
States. In connection with the Paris Exposition of 1889 
there were held more than one hundred congresses ; 
making Paris for the time not only the industrial and 
commercial, but the intellectual centre of the world. If 
Chicago is to rival Paris in the beauty of her site, the 
magnificence of her buildings, the height of her great 
tower and the greatness and variety of her exhibition of 
the world's progress in material things, surely she will 
desire to equal the French capital in summoning the best 
minds of the world to debate the intellectual and moral 
problems of our time. Among these, the establishment 
and perpetuity of peace is pre-eminent. 



CHINA. 

A suggestion for the next meeting of the Peace Society 
—What would have become of the Christian missionaries 
in the exposed cities of China during the recent riots if it 
had not been for the cannon of the Palos and the other 
American and European men-of-war? — Boston Journal, 
July 24. 

We do not know and can only conjecture. It seems to 
us that if the Chinese had been treated in America as 
justly and as kindly as Americans have in China, one 
great cause of hatred and persecution would have been 
removed. It ought now to be removed. 

Again, we believe that if instead of threatening with 
war-ships our Government had always maintained a 
friendly, conciliatory and Christian attitude towards China 
and Chinese, seeking only justice, that China and its 
people would be less hostile than to-day, and there would 
be less pretext for appealing to arms. 



